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nomics. Its  purpose  is  to  provide  technical  information  in  the 
field  of  land  economics  to  assist  the  staff  members  of  the  Re- 
settlement Administration  and  its  cooperating  agencies  and  other 
interested  groups  to  keep  in  touch  with  current  developments  bear- 
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AMERICAN  HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION  TO  HOLD 
ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  fifty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  will  be  held  this  year  December  29-31  at  the  Providence 
Biltmore  Hotel,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

The  program  will  be  varied,  and  since  concurrent  sessions 
will  be  held  with  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association, 
the  Conference  of  State  and  Local  Historical  Societies,  American 
Society  of  Church  History,  American  Catholic  Historical  Association, 
History  of  Science  Society,  Bibliographical  Society  of  America, 
Mediaeval  Academy  of  America,  National  Council  for  the  Social  Stud- 
ies, and  the  Business  Historical  Society,  a  wide  field  will  be 
covered  in  the  sessions. 

Of  interest  to  those  in  land-use  planning  will  be  the 
joint  session  of  the  American  Historical  Association  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Historical  Association  on  December  29  on:  History 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Middle  West.  Herbert  A.  Kellar  will  preside 
as  chairman,  and  the  following  papers  will  be  presented: 

"The  Historiography  of  Middle  Western 
Agriculture"  —  E.  E.  Edwards 

"Early  Land  Speculators  and  the  West- 
ward Movement"  —  W.  E.  Stevens 

"Jacksonian  Democracy  and  the  Public 
Lands"  —  Roy  M.  Robbins. 

On  December  31  at  the  Luncheon  Conference  of  the  Agricul- 
tural History  Society,  L.  C.  Gray,  Assistant  Administrator  in 
charge  of  Land  Utilization,  Resettlement  Administration,  will  speak 
on  the  subject,  "The  Problems  of  Land-Use  Adjustment  in  Relation 
to  their  Historical  Genesis".   Frederick  Merk  will  preside. 
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GREAT  PLAINS  COMMITTEE 
HOLDS  HEARINGS 

Its  final  report  to  the  President  now  in  preparation, 
the  Great  Plains  Committee  has  held  three  public  hearings  in  order 
to  give  persons  both  in  the  Plains  area  and  in  Washington  an  op- 
portunity to  contribute  suggestions  pertinent  to  its  problem.  On 
November  18  and  23,  public  hearings  were  held  in  Dalhart,  Texas, 
and  Bismark,  North  Dakota,  respectively,  while  on  December  8,  a 
final  hearing  was  given  in  Washington. 

The  duty  of  the  Great  Plains  Committee  appointed  by  the 
President  is  to  report  on  a  long  term  program  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  that  area.  The  hearings  were  consequently  focussed  not  so 
much  upon  immediate  problems  as  upon  the  long  term  policies  v/hich 
appear  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  land,  conserve  the  water, 
and  place  the  economy  of  the  region  upon  a  firmer  footing. 

On  November  18  approximately  1,200  men  and  women,  the 
vast  majority  being  farmers  and  ranchers,  assembled  in  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Dalhart,  Texas.  The  convenient  location  and 
mild  weather  favored  the  meeting,  making  it  possible  for  a  large 
representation  to  attend  from  each  of  the  five  States  in  the 
southern  Great  Plains  region, 

Morris  L.  Cooke,  Chairman,  and  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray  were  the 
members  of  the  Committee  present  at  this  meeting  which  was  organ- 
ized through  the  Resettlement  Administration.  A  whole  day  of 
open  discussion  gave  an  opportunity  for  everyone  to  unburden  his 
mind,  and  enabled  every  interest  represented  to  express  itself. 

Two  features  of  particular  interest  became  evident  at 
once.  First,  it  was  clear  that  although  immediate  problems  had 
not  by  any  means  been  solved,  farmers  and  ranchers  v/ere,  neverthe- 
less, able  to  approach  their  problems  from  an  intelligent  long 
range  viewpoint.  Second,  it  was  indicated  that  persons  living  in 
the  area,  although  turning  to  the  Federal  government  for  much  of 
their  necessary  assistance,  were  prepared  to  assume  their  fair 
share  of  responsibility  for  improving  methods  of  land  use,  and  see- 
ing that  programs  were  effectively  carried  out. 

During  the  evening  and  follov/ing  day  the  representatives 
from  the  various  States  met  together  and  drew  up  resolutions  which 
were  later  presented  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  and  discussed 
with  them.   A  broad  variety  of  suggestions  was  included  in  these 
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resolutions,  indicating  that  these  practical  farmers  and  cattlemen 
had  for  some  time  been  thinking  about  their  problems  in  constructive 
terms.  . 

Most  of  the  resolutions  included  proposals  for  the  control 
of  absentee  owned  land  in  order  to  prevent  wind  erosion  on  unoccu- 
pied tracts.  Such  methods  for  the  most  part  involved  the  setting  up 
of  local  authorities  through  State  laws  while  others  recommended 
that  Federal  benefit  payments  and  loans  be  made  contingent  upon 
proper  care  of  the  land. 

The  soil  conservation  program  which  has  been  carried  out 
in  this  region  during  the  past  year  evidently  has  met  with  united 
support.  In  three  of  the  States  recognition  was  given  to  the  sub- 
marginal  land  purchases  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  although 
this  project  was  less  widely  known.  Some  cooperative  program  for 
the  building  of  small  dams  and  reservoirs  on  privately  owned  land 
was  declared  to  be  essential,  and  requests  were  made  for  expert  in- 
vestigation of  available  underground  water  supplies  for  irrigation 
purposes.  The  true  situation  in  regard  to  this  latter  fact  was  not 
felt  to  be  clear. 

The  need  for  a  deferred  grazing  program  under  the  A. A. A. 
was  stressed  by  numerous  groups.  More  favorable  credit  policies 
were  also  urged,  and  it  was  recognized  in  several  instances  that 
credit  facilities  should  be  directed  in  accordance  with  sound  land- 
use  policy. 

The  following  Monday,  November  23,  the  second  hearing  was 
held  in  Bismark,  North  Dakota,  where  representatives  of  the  northern 
Plains  States  gathered.  The  meeting  was  organized  for  the  Committee 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Representation  at  the  Bismark  meeting  was  of  a  somewhat 
different  character  than  that  of  Dalhart.  A  larger  number  of  of- 
ficial agencies  were  represented  and  a  smaller  number  of  farmers 
and  ranchers,  due  no  doubt,  to  the  more  difficult  travel  conditions 
in  that  part  of  the  country. 

At  this  meeting  several  comprehensive  programs  were  pro- 
posed by  the  representatives  from  various  States.  The  North  Dakota 
State  Planning  Board  delivered  a  carefully  worked  out  program  of 
water  and  land  conservation  for  that  State,  while  representatives 
of  the  South  Dakota  State  Planning  Board  provided  a  similar  compre- 
hensive amount  of  material.   Representatives  of  various  State  and 
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Federal  agencies  in  Montana  combined  their  recommendations  into  a 
complete  report  on  the  needs  of  that  State,  urging  the  extension 
of  most  of  the  conservation  and  rehabilitation  programs  now  under 
way.  The  Montana  grazing  association  law  was  discussed  at  length. 

An  outstanding  factor  of  the  Bismark  meeting,  both  dur- 
ing the  open  hearings  and  the  smaller  private  sessions,  was  the 
attention  given  to  the  use  of  water  resources.  Several  plans  were 
discussed  for  projects  involving  the  utilization  of  water  in  the 
Missouri  and  other  rivers.  Although  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
who  in  Bismarck  were  joined  by  Colonel  Richard  C.  Moore  of  the 
United  States  Army  Engineers,  did  not  feel  that  it  was  within  their 
province  to  discuss  individual  projects,  special  recognition  was 
given  to  the  need  for  examining  various  irrigation  possibilities 
involving  particularly  the  pumping  of  river  water  up  onto  the  nearby 
bench  lands. 

Public  reaction  to  both  these  field  meetings  was  extreme- 
ly favorable.  Appreciation  was  shown  of  the  Committee's  desire  to 
obtain  opinions  of  those  most  directly  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  the  Plains  area.  Upon  leaving  Bismarck,  the  Committee  was  given 
an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  problems  were  still  on  hand  when 
they  were  ushered  out  of  North  Dakota  by  a  dust  storm. 

Back  in  Washington,  the  Committee  held  its  final  public 
hearing  on  December  8.  Most  of  the  interested  parties  had  taken 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  field  hearings  the  previous 
month,  so  that  the  turnout  at  the  Washington  meeting  was  small. 
Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  problem  of  administrative 
coordination  at  this  hearing,  while  the  Committee  also  heard  at 
length  from  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  on 
the  results  of  their  experimental  work  in  dry-land  farm  problems. 
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REGIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  STATE  PARKS 
HELD  IN  WEST 

The  Far  West  Regional  Conference  on  State  Parks  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb,  San  Francisco,  August  31  -  September  1,  and 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  to  be  held 
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west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.   Representatives  from  the  States  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Utah  attended. 

L.  Deming  Tilton,  consultant  for  the  California  State 
Planning  Board,  discussed  the  importance  of  public  recreation  in 
a  paper  entitled,  "The  Place  of  Parks  in  a  State  Plan."  Colonel 
C.  G.  Thomson,  Superintendent  of  Yosemite  National  Park,  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Place  of  National  Parks  in  the  State  Plan",  and  ex- 
plained his  belief  that  the  facilities  for  recreation  provided  by- 
State  parks  will  decrease  somev/hat  the  heavy  use  to  which  parks  of 
outstanding  scenic  attraction  have  been  subjected. 

Horace  M.  Albright  of  New  York,  who  also  attended  the 
meeting,  spoke  on  the  need  for  planning,  his  paper  being  entitled, 
"Resume  of  Trends  in  State  Park  Development", 

Other  papers  included  those  by  Newton  B.  Drury,  "Point 
Lobos  Reserve",  which  was  illustrated  by  moving  pictures  taken  at 
Point  Lobos;  "The  Selection  of  State  Park  Areas",  by  William  Colby, 
Chairman  of  the  California  State  Park  Commission;  "Financial  and 
Administrative  Problems  of  State  Parks",  by  Dan  H.  Blood,  Chief 
Accounting  officer  for  California  Department  of  Natural  Resources; 
"The  Protection,  Conservation  and  Development  of  State  Parks"  by 
Colonel  Charles  B.  Wing,  Collaborator  for  the  National  Park  Service; 
"Recreational  Values  in  State  Parks",  by  Gilbert  Skutt,  Superin- 
tendent of  Los  Angeles  Parks;  "Historical  Monuments  of  Statewide 
Significance",  by  J.  K.  Knowland,  member  of  California  State  Park 
Commission,  and  several  others. 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON 
FORESTRY  REPORTS  TO 
OREGON  LEGISLATURE 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Forestry  of  the  Oregon  State 
Planning  Board  submitted  a  report  to  the  Governor  and  the  Legis- 
lature in  July  1936  1/  explained  the  existing  economic  problems, 
made  recommendations  concerning  necessary  policies,  and  suggested 
desirable  State  and  Federal  legislation.  Briefly,  the  report 
covers  the  following  points; 

(1)  Oregon's  forest  resources  is  an  asset  of  major 
importance  to  the  State:  forest  industries 
support  some  30  percent  of  the  population, 
and  provide  an  annual  income  as  large  as 
that  of  agriculture; 

(2)  Only  through  improved  forest  management,  how- 
I  ever,  can  the  industry  be  sustained  near  or 

about  its  present  level; 

(3)  To  stop  the  pressure  on  private  forest  owners 
to  liquidate  as  rapidly  as  possible,  long- 
term  credit  at  as  low  an  interest  rate  as  pos- 
sible —  perhaps  with  Federal  aid; 

(4)  Tax  rate  on  deferred  yield  forests  should  be 
adjusted  to  encourage  sustained  yield; 

(5)  More  adequate  provision  for  fire  protection 
of  private  stands  needed; 

(6)  Management  of  revested  grant  lands  should  be 
in  harmony  with  marginal  land-use  policy,  and 
with  policy  of  timber  disposal  from  Federal 
forests; 

(7)  The  State  should  take  steps  to  relieve  the 
counties  of  their  burden  from  the  ever-in- 
creasing acreage  of  cut-over  and  burned  over 
forest  lands  reverting  to  them  through  tax 
foreclosure.  Many  of  these  lands  could  be 
blocked  into  State  forests; 

(8)  Enabling  legislation  is  needed  to  permit 

the  States  to  take  advantage  of  the  Fulmer  Act 
giving  financial  aid  to  States  in  acquiring 
State  forests. 


1 


1/  PLANNING  NEWS.  August-September  1936.  (Pacific  Northwest 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  1220  Federal  Court  House,  Port- 
land, Oregon. ) 
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CONFERENCE  ON 
RECREATION  HELD 
IN  WEST 

At  a  State-wide  recreation  conference  held  at  Hailey, 
Idaho,  August  30  -  September  1  under  the  auspices  of  the  Idaho 
State  Planning  Board,  200  people  assembled  to  express  their  views 
on  the  general  problems  of  outdoor  recreation,  and  in  particular, 
on  the  proposed  Sawtooth  Mountain  National  Park,  a  primitive  area 
in  the  mountainous  section  of  central  Idaho, 

Several  papers  were  presented  at  the  conference.  "Plan- 
ning for  the  Proper  Utilization  of  our  Recerational  Resources"  by 
J.  B.  Williams,  consultant  for  National  Park  Service,  stressed  the 
need  for  coordinating  the  lumber,  m.ining,  grazing,  water  stor- 
age and  recreation  interests  before  any  adequate  plan  for  the 
proper  use  of  a  forest  area  can  be  worked  out.  Others  discussed 
"Wildlife  Conservation  and  Restoration";  "Recreational  Opportuni- 
ties in  our  National  Forests";  "State  Parks  and  Reserves  for  Re- 
creation"; "Multiple  Use  of  Public  Lands". 
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RECLAMATION  -  A 
SOUND  NATIONAL 
POLICY 

The  Washington  State  Planning  Council  has  issued  a  re- 
port entitled,  "Reclamation  -  A  Sound  National  Policy"!/,  ex- 
plaining in  some  detail  the  results  of  inquiry  into  the  effects 
of  irrigation  development,  as  exemplified  in  the  Yakima  Valley, 
upon  State,  national  and  local  economy.  The  report  seeks  to  answer 
the  question,  "Has  the  national  policy  of  the  reclamation  of  arid 
lands,  as  carried  out  by  the  reclamation  law  of  June  17,  1902, 
and  its  later  amendments,  been  justified  by  results;  should  this 
policy  be  continued  on  a  national  basis,  properly  related  to  a 
sound  national  land-use  program?"  and  investigates  the  points 
generally  raised  by  opponents  of  reclamation. 


1/  "Yakima  as  a  Show  Window  for  Reclamation",  R,  K.  Tiffany. 
PLANNING  NEWS,  August-September,  1936  (Pacific  Northwest, Region- 
al Planning  Commission,  220  Federal  Court  House,  Portland, 
Oregon. ) 
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(1)  Obligations  of  water  users  on  the  Yakima  project 
have  been  met  well,  and  the  entire  cost  of  the  project  will  ul- 
timately be  repaid. 

(2)  In  neither  the  Yakima  Valley  nor  in  the  West  do 
reclamation  projects  compete  with  "surplus"  crops  elsewhere;  Far 
West  demand  is  the  first  consideration,  and  the  nation-wide  de- 
mand for  special  crops  is  second.  Because  of  the  distance  from 
eastern  production,  it  is  well  for  the  Pacific  Slope  to  be  agri- 
culturally self-sufficient. ■ 

(3)  $50,000,000  of  new  wealth  is  created  annually  in 
the  Yakima  Valley,  more  than  half  of  which  is  expended  on  products 
of  eastern  industries  such  as  automobiles,  radios,  building  mater- 
ial and  equipment,  manufactured  foods,  house  furnishings,  farm 
machinery,  etc.  —  expenditures  comparing  favorably  with  the  total 
United  States  exports  to  Central  America  or  to  Sweden,  Norway, 
Brazil  or  Argentina  —  and  thereby  a  safe  home  market  for  domes- 
tic production  is  provided. 

(4)  $10,000,000  is  paid  annually  as  freight  on  crops 
grown  in  the  Valley;  $3,000,000  is  paid  each  year  as  insurance. 

(5)  Eastern  industry  also  profits  from  construction  of 
irrigation  projects  from  the  sale  of  machinery,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, etc. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Planning  Council  are 
brief,  but  to  the  point.   They  say  in  their  Report: 

"We  submit  that  federal  reclamation  is  a  sound  nation- 
al policy,  that  it  is  so  proven  by  the  results  in 
the  Yakima  Valley  and  elsewhere,  s.nd  should  be  con- 
tinued under  definite  plans  and  programs,  including 
the  following  features: 

(1)  Businesslike  collection  of  contract  obli- 
gations from  benefited  lands,  with  reasonable 
leniency  during  periods  when  crop  values  are 
too  low  to  permit  profits. 

(2)  Coordination  with  a  comprehensive  national 
land-use  plan  and  with  regional  and  watershed 
plans  for  the  best  use  of  the  available  water 
supply . 
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(3)  Careful  study  of  engineering,  agricul- 
tural and  economic  features  to  determine  the 
selection  of  projects  and  the  rate  at  which 
they  should  be  developed." 

Concerning  the  proposed  Columbia  Basin  irrigation  pro- 
ject, the  report  points  out  that  "with  the  prospect  of  steadily 
increasing  population  in  the  Pacific  Slope  States  based  upon  the 
development  of  their  latent  natural  resurces  and  a  considerable 
migration  from  less  favored  sections  of  the  country,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  all  of  the  irrigable  lands  in  the  four  Pacific  North- 
west States  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  the 
agricultural  products  to  which  these  lands  are  adapted".  The 
Columbia  Basin  is  the  only  large  area  of  irrigable  land  remaining 
to  be  reclaimed  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
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LAND  USE  IN 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Information  on  land  resources  of  New  Hampshire  has  been 
accumulating  for  the  past  30  years,  according  to  K.  W.  Woodward, 
who  has  written  of  it  recently  in  the  JOURNAL  OF  FORESTRY.!/  For 
example,  in  1903  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  acting  for  the  New 
Hampshire  Forestry  Commission,  examined  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  and  published  a  report  showing  the  land  use  in  map  form, 
and  described  the  forest  resources  and  wood-using  industries.  In 
1905  the  work  was  continued,  and  the  rest  of  the  State  was  covered. 
Since  then  other  contributions  have  been  made  by  the  U.  S,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  The  University  of  New  Hampshire,  State  Plan- 
ning agencies.  Northeast  Section  of  American  Society  of  Foresters, 
and  a  soil  survey  of  Grafton  County  is  now  in  progress. 


1/  "Land  Use  in  New  Hampshire",  K.  W.  Woodward.  JOURNAL  OF  FOR- 
ESTRY. 34  (11)  975.  November  1936.  (Society  of  American  For- 
esters, Mills  Building,  17th  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.) 
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General  Conditions 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  State  is  hilly.  New  Hampshire 
is  a  small  State,  9,341  square  miles,  but  with  an  unusual  variety 
of  conditions  —  seashore  and  mountains,  fresh  and  salt  water, 
rivers,  forests,  fields.  The  climate  varies  from  short  summer 
seasons  in  the  mountains  to  a  growing  season  of  140  days  near  sea- 
level.  Soil  conditions  vary  greatly  even  betv/een  fields,  and  due 
to  the  hilly  topography  and  stony  deposits,  machinery  cannot  be 
used  to  advantage  over  wide  areas.  Erosion  is  not  a  problem. 
Tilled  crops,  in  precentages,  are:  hay  82;  apples  3;  potatoes  2; 
miscellaneous  10.  The  importance  of  tilled  land  as  expressed  in 
income  percentages  is  of  interest:  milk  45;  poultry  20;  hay  10; 
potatoes  10;  apples  5;  miscellaneous  10. 

In  addition  to  a  cool,  varied  climate  and  undepleted 
soil.  New  Hampshire  enjoys  a  favorable  location  with  respect  to 
population,  markets  and  shipping  facilities.  Farms  fall  into  two 
groups,  one  group  being  larger  and  more  advantageously  located 
producing  for  metropolitan  markets,  and  the  other  the  smaller  ones 
less  well  adapted  to  machine  cultivation  used  principally  for  res- 
idence and  to  supplement  income  from  factory  employment. 

Land-Use  History 

Early  settlers  held  small  tracts  of  about  40  acres,  and 
supported  themselves  by  hunting  and  fishing.  After  1700  clearing 
increased.  By  1850,  50  percent  of  the  land  had  been  cleared,  but 
industrialization  and  a  change  in  the  farming  system  from  self- 
sufficing  to  production  for  sale  came  in  —  cattle  and  sheep  rais- 
ing moved  West,  woodlots  became  valuable,  factories  offered  at- 
tractive wages  —  and  the  forest  has  come  crowding  back  on  the 
pastures  and  small  rocky  fields. 

"The  pioneers,"  Mr.  Woodward  says,  "fed  and  clothed  them- 
selves and  handed  down  cleared  land,  a  house,  cattle,  and  house- 
hold gear.  The  exploiters  bought  things  to  eat  and  wear  by  selling 
milk  or  eggs  or  lumber,  and  strove  to  have  a  bank  account  to  will 
away.  The  conservers  turn  from  laying  up  their  treasure  in  the 
form  of  stocks  or  bonds,  and  feel  that  the  worthiest  inheritance 
they  can  leave  their  descendants  is  a  farm  whose  productivity  is 
increasing,  or  a  lumber  mill  which  has  a  timbered  area  to  draw 
from  where  the  annual  cut  is  not  nearing  exhaustion,  but  increas- 
ing." 
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Land-Use  Policy  for  the  Future 

With  such  a  background,  the  objectives  of  the  land-use 
policy  for  the  next  50  years  become  a  question.  Larger  commercial 
farms  should  probably  continue  to  produce  for  nearby  markets  pro- 
ducts which  do  not  stand  shipping  well.  The  smaller  stony  hill 
farms  cannot  produce  in  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
although  many  farmers  will  continue  to  make  their  holdings  remun- 
erative. Many  of  them  will  grov/  trees  as  stumpage  prices  advance; 
others  will  combine  farming  with  industrial  employment. 

Because  of  high  land  values,  pasturing  as  a  land  use  will 
assume  a  minor  role  in  the  future  except  as  a  part  of  the  rotation 
system. 

In  the  case  of  a  policy  for  tilled  land,  Mr.  Woodward 
sees  three  necessary  steps: 

(1)  Land  must  be  classified  according  to  its  usefulness 
for  certain  crops  and  yield  per  acre. 

(2)  Grades  for  various  crops  (like  those  in  effect,  for 
example  for  apples)  must  be  determined. 

(3)  Methods  must  be  worked  out  for  commercial  and  sub- 
sistence types  of  farms. 

In  the  case  of  forest  land,  three  problems  also  need 
attention: 

(1)  Land  must  be  classified  into  productivity  zones. 

(2)  Products  must  be  graded. 

(3)  The  tax  burden  on  growing  timber  must  be  readjusted 
so  that  it  will  not  be  confiscatory,  will  not  fluctuate  violently, 
fall  due  when  revenue  is  available,  will  not  be  over  50  cents  per 
acre  for  fully  stocked  stands,  will  make  forests  bear  their  full 
burden,  will  provide  for  towns  v/hich  have  been  cut  over  and  tempor- 
arily have  no  maturing  timber.  Above  all,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  forest  tax  problem  is  but  one  phase  of  the  general  tax 
problem  and  cannot  be  solved  alone. 

Legislation  will  be  necessary  to  solve  all  the  problems. 
The  public  must  be  awakened  to  the  need  for  a  program,  and  re- 
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search  and  extension  work  are  of  great  importance.  It  would  seem 
that  the  colleges,  Planning  Boards  and  forestry  agencies  should 
take  hold  of  the  problem  and  begin  at  once  to  put  forward  a  sound 
program,  based  on  facts,  with  public  acceptance  and  assistance. 
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FARMERS  INCREASE 
PRINCIPAL  PAYMENTS 
ON  LOANS  .  ■ 

Farmers'  regular  and  special  payments  of  principal  on 
Federal  land  bank  loans  during  the  first  half  of  1936  aggregated 
$21,907,000,  a  larger  amount  than  the  normal  principal  install- 
ments maturing  in  the  period,  according  to  a  recent  statement 
by  W.  I.  Myers,  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Association. 

"While  all  borrowers  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  resume 
principal  payments,  it  is  very  significant  that  the  regular  and 
special  payments  of  those  who  did  remit  exceeded  total  regular 
amortization  payments  by  more  than  a  million  dollars.  This  seems 
to  be  a  good  indication  of  the  returning  prosperity  of  agricul- 
ture," Mr.  Myers  said. 

Of  the  $21,907,000  of  principal  actually  paid  in  during 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  $13,560,000  consisted  of  reg- 
ular principal  installments  and  special  payments,  while  $8,346,000 
v/as  remitted  in  payment  of  loans  in  full.  Gross  principal  pay- 
ments during  these  six  months  not  only  exceeded  the  amount  of  reg- 
ular amortization,  but  were  slightly  higher  than  principal  payments 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1935. 
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LAND  POLICIES  AND 
NATIONAL  PR  GRESS 


The  paper,  "Land  Policies  and  National  Progress"  read  by 
Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  Assistant  Administrator  of  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration in  charge  of  Land  Utilization,  before  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  at  Houston,  Texas,  which 
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was  abstracted  in  the  November  LAND  POLICY  CIRCULAR  is  now  avail- 
able in  mimeographed  form,  in  limited  edition.  Address  requests  to 
Land-Use  Planning  Section,  Resettlement  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATIONS 
AND  RELATED  ORGANIZATIONS 
TO  HOLD  ANNUAL  MEETINGS 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Economic  Association, 
the  American  Farm  Economic  Association,  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  American  Sociological  Society,  American  Econometric 
Society  and  other  organizations  will  be  held  in  Chicago  this  year 
December  28  -  30,  with  headquarters  at  the  Stevens  Hotel. 

Several  staff  members  of  the  Resettlement  Administration 
and  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  will  present  papers  before  one 
or  more  of  the  meetings,  and  in  addition  many  staff  members  of  both 
organizations  will  attend. 

The  program,  as  tentatively  announced,  for  the  27th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Economic  Association  will  be  as 
follows: 

December  28  -  Farm  Mortgage  Credit  -  T.  P.  Cooper, 

Chairman 
Agricultural  Adjustment  in  the  United 

States  in  the  19th  Centruy  -  H.  C. 

Taylor,  Chairman 
Farm  Management  Problems  -  Andrew  Boss, 

Chairman 
Agricultural  Conservation  Economics  - 

Frank  0.  Lowden,  Chairman 

(1)  "Agricultural  Conservation:  An  As- 
pect of  Land  Utilization"  -  M.  L. 
Wilson,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

(2)  "Economic  Implications  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Conservation  Program  of 
the  A. A. A."  -  F.  F,  Elliott,  A. A. A. 

(3)  "An  Appraisal  of  Certain  Transi- 
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tional  Developments  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Program"  -  M.  R.  Benedict, 
University  of  California. 
December  29  -  Statistical  Problems  in  Sample  Enumerations  -  G.  F. 

Warren,  Chairman 
Recent  Foreign  Experience  in  Agricultural  Policy  - 

Mordecai  Ezekiel,  Chairman 
Ag;ricultural  Land  Tenure  -  C.  C.  Taylor,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Chairman 

(1)  "The  Place  of  Land  Tenure  Research  in  National 
Land  Policy"  -  J.  G.  Maddox,  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration 

(2)  "Tenure  Problems  and  Research  Needs  in  the 
Middle  West"  -  R.  W.  Schickele,  Iowa  State 
College 

(3)  "Tenure  Problems  and  Research  Needs  in  the 
South"  =  C.  A.  Wiley,  University  of  Texas 

Land  Values  and  Appraisals  -  E.  C.  Young,.  Purdue- 
Chairman 

(1)  "Some  Observations  on  Land  Value  Trends"  - 
B.  R.  Stauber,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econ- 
omics 

(2)  "Appraisal  Theory  and  Practice"  -  D.  Howard 
Doane,  St.  Louis 

(3)  "Land  Valuation  in  Germany",  -  Karl  Brandt, 
New  York  City 

Ten  Round  Table  Conferences  am.ong  them  the  following:. 
(VII)  Farm  Taxation  and  Local  Government  - 
M.  Slade  Kendrick,  Chairman 

(1)  "Research  Problems  Involved  in  Measuring 
the  Efficiency  of  Local  Government"  R.  R. 
Renne 

(2)  "Index  Numbers  of  Farm  Taxes  in  the  U.S.- 
An  Analysis  of  their  Trend  and  Regional 
Variations"  -  Donald  Jackson,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics 

(X)  Land  Utilization:  Economic  and  Sociolog- 
ical Aspects  -  R.  E.  Willard,  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration, Chairman 

Speakers:  C.  C.  Taylor,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics 
E.  H.  Wiecking,  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration 
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December  30  -  Problems  of  the  South  (joint  with  American  Econ- 
omics Association)  Broadus  Mitchell,  Chair- 
man 

(1)  "The  Future  of  Cotton"  -  C.  T.  Murchison 

(2)  "Possibilities  of  Agrarian  Reorganiza- 
tion" -  C.  B.  Hoover 

(3)  "Industrial  Development"  -  C.  E.  Bennett 
Rural  Resettlement  and  Rehabilitation  -  0. B^ 

Jesness,  Chairman 

(1)  "Experience  Under  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration Program  in  the  Lake  States"  - 
R.  I.  Nowell,  Resettlement  Administration 

(2)  "An  Appraisal  of  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration Program"   -   G.  S.  Wehrwein 

Dr.  0.  E.  Baker,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Divi- 
sion of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life,  will  speak  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American- Sociological  Society  on  "Effect  of  Recent  Pub- 
lic Policies  on  the  Future  Population  Prospect". 

At  the  49th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  As- 
sociation, one j  oint  session  on  December  30  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Problems  of  the  South.  Broadus  Mitchell,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity will  serve  as  chairman,  and  in  addition  to  those  listed  above, 
the  following  papers  will  be  presented: 

(1)  "Position  of  the  Negro  in  Southern  Develop- 
ment" -  Lester  Granger 

(2)  "Southern  Tenant  Farmer's  Prospects"  - 
Howard  Kester. 
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LEGAL  PROVISIONS  AND  COURT  DECISIONS  AFFECTING 
PROBLEMS  OF  RESETTLEMENT  ADMINISTRATION 
Public  Finance,  Taxation  and 
Rural  Local  Government  1/ 

This  study  is  intended  to  provide  certain  background 
information  in  law  and  procedure  governing  local  government  finance 
and  organization  which  is  basic  to  the  conduct  of  specific  land-use 
planning  research  projects  involving  public  finance.  These  would 
include  the  public  finance  aspects  of  land-use  classification,  area 
planning  studies,  and  fiscal  analyses  of  Federal  land  acquisition 
and  resettlement  projects.  Information  is  presented  for  the  five 
States,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Iowa. 

Constitutional  provisions  and  laws  are  presented  and  dis- 
cussed as  they  relate  to  the  scope  of  general  property  taxation  and 
consequently  the  distribution  of  the  tax  burden.  The  movement 
toward  property  tax  relief,  including  the  withdrawal  of  the  State 
from  the  field  of  property  taxation  and  the  imposition  of  tax  limits 
and  debt  limits  are  special  phases  treated  in  some  detail  in  the 
text  and  statistical  tables.  Other  aspects  of  property  tax  policy 
bearing  on  the  tax  burden,  and  consequently  affecting  land  use,  are 
the  number  and  types  of  exemptions  (including  homestead  exemptions 
and  exemptions  of  personalty) ,  the  classification  of  property  for 
taxation  and  types  of  differential  forest  taxation  and  special 
subsidy. 

Law  and  procedure  in  the  five  States  dealing  with  tax 
collection  and  reversion  procedure  are  outlined.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  validity  of  tax  deed  and  to  the  methods  of  ac- 
quiring and  disposing  of  tax  title  by  governmental  units.  Sugges- 
tions are  made  for  more  stringent  procedures  in  order  to  obtain 
title  to  tax  delinquent  lands  not  suited  to  private  ownership  and 


1/  H.  K.  Allen.  "A  Report  on  Legal  Provisions  and  Court  Decisions 
Affecting  Problems  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  Relating 
to  Public  Finance,  Taxation  and  Rural  Local  Government."  Land 
Utilization  Division  Region  III,  Resettlement  Administration. 
Champaign,  Illinois,  1936.   (93  pp.  mimeo . ) 
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operation  and  more  adapted  to  public  administration  and  control. 
Specific  recommendations  are  made  for  relatively  short  redemption 
periods  and  privileges;  the  actual  reversion  of  tax  delinquent  lands 
to  the  State  in  the  interest  of  unified  classification  and  admin- 
istration; foreclosure  proceedings  to  establish  valid  title;  and 
possible  public  purchase  rather  than  open  private  bidding  for  tax 
liens. 

The  scope  of  rural  zoning  as  a  device  for  State  control 
and  direction  of  land  use  and  progress  made  to  date  is  briefly  dis- 
cussed. The  use  of  income  taxes,  sales  taxes,  inheritance  and 
estate  taxes,  motor  vehicle  and  motor  fuel  taxes  in  the  five  States 
is  summarized  together  with  the  local  revenue-sharing  features  of 
State-administered  taxes.  The  field  of  State  grants-in-aid  proper, 
and  the  provision  and  administration  of  such  laws,  is  given  somewhat 
too  brief  a  treatment.  The  operation  of  basic  aids  and  equaliza- 
tion aids  in  areas  of  land-use  problems  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  level  of  expenditure  maintained  and  the  burden  placed  upon  real 
estate.  Liberal  aid  systems  may  operate  to  penalize  rational  steps 
in  reorganization  of  local  governmental  structures  and  services, 
or  the  States  may  attach  considerable  control  over  local  expen- 
diture, organization,  and  services. 

Existing  law  and  procedure  and  other  institutional  fac- 
tors influencing  systems  of  taxation  and  the  framework  of  local 
government  are  held  to  set  limits  at  any  given  time  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  land-use  plans. 

This  mimeographed  study  was  prepared  in  the  Land-Use 
Planning  Section,  Land  Utilization  Division,  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration, Region  III,  and  requests  for  copies  should  be  addressed 
to  it  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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RURAL  ZONING  PROGRESS  IN  MICHIGAN 

By 

James  H.  Marshall 
and 

V.  Webster  Johnson 
Land-Use  Planning  Section 
Land-Utilization  Division 

The  counties  oi"  northern  Michigan  still  have  much  un- 
developed land  such  as  is  I'ound  in  parts  of  the  cut-over  regions 
of  the  other  Lake  States.  Lack  of  direction  and  control  of  land 
use  in  northern  Michigan,  as  in  other  areas,  has  resulted  in  rural 
poverty,  isolated  settlement  on  poor  land,  and  excessive  costs  for 
roads,  schools,  and  other  public  services.  As  the  economic  and 
financial  condition  of  the  northern  counties  has  become  increas- 
ingly acute  in  recent  years,  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
possible  means  of  keeping  a  check  on  and  eventually  of  reducing 
public  expenditures.  The  desire  to  prevent  further  increases  in 
already  excessive  costs  of  providing  governmental  services  to  iso- 
lated settlers  has  been  primarily  responsible  for  the  interest  de- 
veloped in  rural  zoning  in  northern  Michigan.  Secondary  consider- 
ations have  been  the  desire  to  avoid  the  undesirable  economic 
and  social  conditions  usually  found  associated  with  isolated  set- 
tlement —  the  rural  poverty  resulting  from  bringing  unsuitable 
land  into  agricultural  use  —  and  the  desire  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  recreational  resources  of  the  area. 

An  act  enabling  township  boards  to  zone  in  organized 
townships  was  passed  by  the  Michigan  legislature  in  1929.  This 
act  was  primarily  designed  to  authorize  zoning  to  control  sub- 
urban land  uses  adjacent  to  cities.  The  act  provided  "for  the 
establishment  in  organized  townships  in  the  state  of  Michigan 
of  districts  or  zones  within  which  the  use  of  land  and  structures, 
the  height,  the  area,  the  size  and  location  of  buildings  may  be 
regulated  by  ordinance,  and  within  which  districts  regulations 
shall  be  established  for  the  light  and  ventilation  of  such  build- 
ings, and  within  which  districts  or  zones  the  density  of  population 
may  be  regulated  by  ordinance  ..."  In  1933  a  sub-section  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  residential  districts  along  established 
public  highv/ays  was  added  to  the  original  act. 
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Amendment  of  1955 

In  order  to  provide  for  rural  zoning,  the  original  act 
was  amended  in  1935  (Act  44  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1935)  "to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  in  portions  of  counties  lying  outside 
of  municipalities  in  the  state  of  Michigan  of  districts  or  zones 
within  which  the  use  of  land,  natural  resources  and  structures, 
the  height,  the  area,  the  size  and  location  of  buildings  may  be 
regulated  by  ordinance  ..."  Practically  the  entire  framework 
of  the  Act  of  1929  was  retained  in  the  amended  act.  Words,  phrases, 
and  sentences  were  added  to  those  sections  where  some  change  was 
thought  desirable  to  adapt  the  act  to  rural  zoning.  The  principal 
additions  were: 

(1)  The  zoning  power  was  delegated  to  the  county 
boards  of  supervisors  instead  of  to  the  town- 
ship boards. 

(2)  To  the  subjects  which  may  be  regulated  was 
added  the  phrase:  "restrict  and  determine  the 
areas  within  which  given  forms  of  land  util- 
ization shall  be  prohibited  or  encouraged", 
and  to  the  regulations  which  may  be  imposed 
in  the  districts  were  added  regulations 
designating  "the  use  of  land  for  trade, 
residence,  recreation,  agriculture,  fores- 
try, soil  conservation,  water  supply  cen- 


ts) To  the  purposes  of  the  regulations  was  added: 
the  conservation  of  "natural  resources" 
and  to  limit  "improper  utilization"  of  land. 

(4)  A  county  zoning  ordinance  shall  be  approved 
by  the  State  planning  commission  before  it 
becomes  effective. 

(5)  County  and  regional  planning  committees, 
which  are  provided  for  in  the  amended  act, 
shall  with  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the 
State  planning  commission  formulate  a  ten- 
tative zone  map  and  county  zoning  ordinance 
for  submission  to  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors. 
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(6)  The  county  planning  board  of  any  county  and 
an  equal  number  of  members  of  the  State  plan- 
ning commission  or  representatives  designat- 
ed by  the  State  planning  commission  shall 
act  as  a  board  of  appeals  upon  all  ques- 
tions arising  under  a  zoning  ordinance. 

The  advisability  of  attempting  to  adapt  to  rural  zoning 
an  act  primarily  designed  to  authorize  suburban  zoning  had  been 
questioned.  In  the  case  of  the  Michigan  Act,  a  number  of  the  local 
people  and  members  of  the  county  planning  committees  in  two  northern 
Michigan  counties  have  felt  that  the  act  may  be  rather  too  compli- 
cated. Their  chief  criticism  has  been  that  the  wording  of  the  act 
is  misleading,  that  too  much  attention  has  been  given  to  building 
regulations,  and  not  enough  attention  to  land  uses.  Members  of 
the  county  planning  committees  have  expressed  the  belief  that  a 
clearer  statement  of  the  enabling  act  would  aid  in  obtaining  more 
support  from  local  people  for  a  zoning  program. 

The  Michigan  Act  provides  that  "this  act  shall  not  be- 
come operative  until  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  at  any 
regular  or  special  election  duly  called  shall  vote  in  favor  of  it 
and  shall  so  express  themselves  by  ballot,  upon  the  operation  or 
non-operation  of  this  act  within  their  county".  In  each  of  the 
three  counties  where  the  proposition  has  already  been  submitted  to 
the  voters,  a  majority  of  the  electors  has  voted  in  favor  of  the 
operation  of  the  zoning  act.  The  proposition  was  submitted  to  the 
voters  in  Delta  and  Menominee  Counties  in  April  1936,  and  in  Mar- 
quette County  in  September  1936. 

Educational  campaigns  were  conducted  in  each  of  the  three 
counties  prior  to  the  referenda  in  an  attempt  to  acquaint  the  local 
people  with  the  nature  of  the  problems,  the  proposed  solution,  and 
the  plan  of  procedure.  In  Delta  and  Marquette  Counties  local  news- 
papers and  printed  circulars  were  the  principal  media  used  to  reach 
the  voters.  In  Menominee  County  the  county  agent  called  community 
meetings  at  which  the  proposal  was  explained.  Some  mewspaper  and 
circular  publicity  was  also  used.  Several  of  the  men  who  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  educational  campaigns  feel  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  vote  against  the  act  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  voters  still  do  not  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  zoning  -  what  it  is  and  what  may  be  expected  of  it. 

The  demand  for  rural  zoning  legislation  in  Michigan  orig- 
inated in  the  counties  on  the  upper  peninsula.  The  Hon.  John  Luecke 
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of  Escanaba,  now  Congressman-elect,  and  former  State  Senator,  spon- 
sored the  rural  zoning  bill  in  the  legislature.  A  subcommittee  of 
the  State  Planning  Board  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  State 
University,  State  College  and  several  State  departments  assisted  in 
drafting  the  amended  enabling  act.  From  the  beginning,  local  groups 
have  been  backing  the  movement,  requesting  assistance  from  State 
and  Federal  agencies  whenever  such  assistance  was  available.  In  the 
summer  of  1936  the  planning  committees  of  Delta  and  Menominee  coun- 
ties requested  the  State  Planning  Commission  to  assist  in  the  work 
preparatory  to  and  in  the  actual  framing  of  the  ordinances.  The 
State  Planning  Commission  in  turn  requested  the  Land-Use  Planning 
Section  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  to  assist  in  this  work. 

Data  Collected 

The  land-use  problems  of  the  two  counties  were  discussed 
with  the  county  planning  committees;  decisions  were  made  relative 
to  the  basic  data  needed  by  the  committees  for  preparing  zoning 
maps  and  ordinances;  procedures  for  assembling  the  data  were  out- 
lined; and  the  actual  collection  of  the  data  was  started.  The  fol- 
lowing data  are  being  assembled  and  mapped: 

(1)  The  location  of  farms,  both  operating  and 
abandoned,  and  the  location  of  year-round 
non-farm  homes. 

(2)  The  location  of  recreational  lands  showing 
summer  homes,  hunters'  and  trappers'  cabins, 
and  other  recreational  developments. 

(3)  The  location  of  tax  delinquent  land,  classi- 
fied by  stages  of  tax  delinquency. 

(4)  The  location  of  publicly-owned  lands,  includ- 
ing Federal,  State,  and  county  lands. 

(5)  The  location  of  roads,  classified  by  types: 
United  States  and  State  highways,  county  high- 
ways, McNitt  roads  (formerly  township  roads) 
and  unimproved  roads  and  trails. 

(6)  The  location  of  schools,  school  children, 
school  district  boundary  lines,  and  school 
bus  routes. 

(7)  Data  showing  the  costs  of  roads,  schools,  and 
other  governmental  services  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  county. 

The  objective  in  collecting  the  data  referred  to  above  is 
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to  aid  the  county  planning  committees  in  delineating  the  bound- 
aries of  zones.  Ordinances  must  be  based  upon  factual  material 
and  the  boundaries  of  zones  or  districts  must  be  delineated  in 
accordance  with  the  available  factual  material  if  the  ordinances 
are  to  be  comprehensive  and  stand  the  test  of  reasonableness.  Also, 
the  data  may  be  used  in  educational  work,  to  picture  to  the  local 
people  the  nature  of  the  land-use  problems  and  to  illustrate  how 
it  is  proposed  to  use  zoning  as  one  measure  to  contribute  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problems. 

The  collection  and  mapping  of  the  basic  data  is  being  ac- 
complished through  the  cooperation  of  numerous  individuals  and 
agencies.  For  example,  those  making  significant  contributions  to 
the  data  collection  and  mapping  phase  of  the  work  in  Delta  County 
include  the  local  teacher  of  agriculture,  county  agent,  county 
engineer,  county  school  commissioner,  members  of  or  representa- 
tives of  the  Resettlement  Administration,  State  Planning  Commis- 
sions, National  Resources  Committee,  and  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration. 

After  the  basic  data  have  been  assembled,  it  is  proposed 
to  present  them  to  the  local  people  at  community  meetings  in  an 
attempt  to  acquaint  the  people  more  thoroughly  with  the  proposed 
zoning  program  and  to  gain  further  local  support  for  the  program. 
The  county  planning  committee  will  formulate  its  recommendations 
to  the  State  Planning  Commission  and  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors in  the  light  of  the  reactions  shown  by  the  people  at  the 
educational  meeting. 

The  question  of  the  necessity  for  a  map  showing  the  char- 
acter of  soils  and  other  physical  land  features  for  zoning  has  re- 
ceived considerable  discussion  in  Michigan.  Land  Economic  Survey 
maps  including  soil  survey  maps  are  available  in  some  counties, 
while  in  others  they  are  not  available.  Menominee  County,  for  which 
Land  Economic  Survey  maps  are  available,  represents  the  former  con- 
dition, and  Delta  County  represents  the  latter.  The  feeling  of  the 
Menominee  County  committee  appears  to  be  that  the  Land  Economic  Sur- 
vey maps  will  be  of  some  assistance  to  them  in  delineating  dis- 
tricts, but  that  other  factors,  including  tax  delinquency,  the  loca- 
tion of  farms,  and  the  location  of  roads  and  schools,  local  govern- 
mental cost  data,  will  probably  be  of  still  greater  immediate  im- 
portance. Members  of  the  Delta  County  committee  have  stated  that 
there  is  no  question  in  their  minds  about  the  classification  of  a 
large  percentage  of  the  area  of  the  county.  Certain  areas,  they 
definitely  feel,  should  be  left  unrestricted;  in  other  areas  further 
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settlement  should  be  prohibited;  and  still  other  areas  should  be 
set  aside  for  recreational  development.  Their  conclusion  is  that 
a  soil  survey  covering  the  entire  county  is  by  no  means  essential, 
but  that  a  survey  of  the  border  areas,  about  the  classification  of 
which  there  is  some  question,  might  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

The  enabling  act  makes  provision  for  a  tax  on  real  and 
personal  property  sufficient  to  provide  funds  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act  provided,  "that  the  taxes  assessed,  levied, 
and  collected  shall  not  cause  the  limit  of  taxes  established  by 
law  to  be  exceeded."  Since  the  limit  of  taxes  established  by  law 
has  already  been  reached  in  the  two  counties  in  which  zoning  work 
is  in  progress,  the  above  provision  has  been  of  no  help  to  them. 

It  is  believed  that  rural  zoning  will  be  definitely 
established  in  Michigan  some  time  during  the  present  year  and  thus 
an  effective  step  will  be  taken  to  prevent  unwise  settlement  and 
land  development  in  the  future.  Although  a  zoning  program  in  it- 
self will  not  immediately  correct  past  mistakes  in  land  utiliza- 
tion, real  progress  may  be  effected  for  promoting  sound  land  use 
in  northern  Michigan  if  it  is  accompanied  by  public  purchase  at 
relatively  small  cost,  of  the  holdings  of  a  few  isolated  settlers 
in  areas  zoned  against  agriculture. 
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BOOK   REVI.  EW 


PREFACE  TO  PEASANTRY:  A  Tale  of  Two  Black  Belt  Counties.  Arthur  F. 
Raper,  Research  and  Field  Secretary,  Commission  on  Interracial 
Cooperation.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  Chapel 
Hill,  1936.   ($3.50)   Foreword  by  W.  W._  Alexander. 

The  collapse  of  the  plantation  system  in  the  Black  Belt 
— •  that  section  of  the  South  lying  in  a  crescent  from  Virginia  to 
Texas  —  is  the  beginning  of  peasantry  in  this  country,  according 
to  the  conclusions  in  this  comprehensive  and  well  planned  study, 

Dr,  Raper  has  had  a  rare  opportunity  through  formal  train- 
ing, detailed  research,  and  intimate  association  to  qualify  him  em- 
inently for  the  difficult  task  of  making  an  unbiased  evaluation  of 
the  consequences  of  the  land  tenure  system  in  the  South.  He  has 
without  stint  of  time  and  energy  examined  the  historical  setting 
and  institutional  arrangements  from  which  the  present  problems 
emerge.  An  adequate  quantity  of  v/ell  selected  statistical  evidence 
furnishes  the  bases  for  the  description  of  the  present  economic  and 
social  system  in  the  cotton  producing  country.  Many  choice  photo- 
graphs depict  in  an  incontrovertible  manner  the  plight  of  the  South- 
ern tenant  farmers  to  whom  the  American  system  has  offered  only  a 
very  meagre  subsistence,  uneventful,  dreary,  retrogressive. 

The  following  important  aspects  of  the  economic  and 
social  system  in  the  Black  Belt  are  considered;  the  family's  in- 
come and  expenditures,  the  housing  and  sanitary  conditions,  the 
ownership  and  quantity  of  livestock,  the  control  and  the  use  of  the 
land,  the  relations  betv/een  landlord  and  tenant,  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  the  population  exodus,  the  effects  of  the  New  Deal's 
farm  and  home  loan  policy,  the  results  of  the  National  Recovery 
and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  the  reactions  to  the  Relief 
Program,  and  the  influence  of  the  various  economic  and  social  in- 
stitutions such  as  the  stores,  gins,  courts,  chain-gangs,  schools, 
lodges,  hotels,  and  recreational  activities.  As  Will  W.  Alexander  1/ 
says  in  the  "Foreword",  "Most  of  the  conditions  detailed  by  Dr. 
Raper  are  not  the  results  of  the  depression  or  the  collapse  of 
agriculture  throughout  the  nation.  Like  a  deadly  disease,  the 
factors  undermining  the  Black  Belt  plantation  economy  have  been 
working  for  years  —  agriculture  has  been  crumbling  for  decades." 


1/  Executive  Director,  Commission  on  Inter-Racial  Cooperation, 
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The  plantation  workers  under  the  post-bellum  plantation 
system  were  really  sub-peasants,  devoid  of  property,  unaccustomed 
to  responsibility,  schooled  in  dependency,  lacking  experience  in 
community  leadership,  and  without  hope.  As  the  plantation  disin- 
tegrated, the  workers  became  dependent  share-croppers,  semi-inde- 
pendent share  renters,  and  heavily-mortgaged  small  owners  —  Amer- 
ica's contribution  to  peasantry. 

Although  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  income  level 
and  the  tenure  and  color  status  of  the  farm  family,  the  assumption 
that  the  negro  must  be  kept  dependent  and  landless  has  lowered 
rather  than  raised  the  tenure  status  and  the  level  of  living  of 
the  average  white  family,  especially  the  landless  white.  The 
negro  and  the  white  compete  for  the  same  land;  they  both  have  very 
low  incomes;  they  eat  similar  food  —  chiefly,  the  famous  three  M's, 
meal,  meat,  and  molasses.  At  moving  time,  which  is  altogether  too 
frequent,  they  may  exchange  houses,  they  may  or  may  not  own  Iheir 
work  animals;  most  families  have  neither  cows,  hogs,  nor  chickens 
to  supply  food  for  their  own  tables;  and  gardens  and  orchards  fur- 
nish only  a  pitifully  small  proportion  of  the  food  for  the  family. 

The  best  land  is  included  in  the  large  plantations,  while 
the  poorer  farms  are  owned  by  their  operators.  In  landlord  and  ten- 
ant relations,  the  "basic  assumptions  of  the  planter  —  the  tenant 
needs  to  be  looked  after  like  a  child,  he  is  improvident,  and  he 
works  only  when  in  need  of  food  —  find  a  complement  in  the  ten-^ 
ant's  somber  sequel:  'What's  the  use?  I  don't  get  nothin'  but  a 
livin'  nohow.'"  The  present  method  of  producing  cotton  in  these 
counties  requires  all  the  labor  of  the  entire  family  from  sun  up 
to  sun  down  for  a  few  months  each  year.  The  old  saying,  "We  work 
from  can  to  can't,"  meaning  from  the  time  we  can  see  until  we  can't 
see,  is  adequately  descriptive.  Alternating  periods  of  continuous 
labor  and  enforced  idleness  are  neither  conducive  tc  an  efficient 
utilization  of  the  labor  supply  nor  to  the  development  of  strong 
moral  fibre,  with  an  abiding  faith  and  unfailing  hope  in  the  future. 
"In  truth,  the  fatalism  which  accompanies  their  low  plane  of  living 
does  to  their  minds  what  inadequate  food,  malaria,  and  hookworm  do 
to  their  bodies . " 

The  New  Deal  with  its  farm  and  home  loans,  cotton  acreage 
adjustment,  price-raising  program,  and  relief  allowances  has  for 
the  time  being  given  new  hope  and  a  new  impetus  to  the  plantation 
system.  In  many  cases  landlords  and  merchants  tend  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  situation,  and  tenants  and  wage  hands  make  no  more 
economic  progress  than  formerly. 
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In  a  plantation  economy  where  the  essence  of  the  system 
borders  on  slavery,  the  circumstances  and  situation  surrounding 
many  rural  institutions  are  made  up  of  sharp  racial  contrasts. 
Even  though  the  negroes  take  their  "turn"  at  the  stores  and  gins, 
they  have  separate  and  distinctly  different  schools  and  churches, 
and  these  differences  are  so  pronounced  that  their  magnitude  is 
unbelievable  even  to  a  person  acquainted  with  the  region.  All  of 
these  conditions,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  rural  dwellers 
on  the  poorest  land  have  withstood  the  recent  depression  much 
better  than  those  on  the  most  fertile  land,  forcibly  prove  that 
land  tenurial  arrangements  in  the  South  need  readjusting.  But 
what  line  of  action  should  be  followed? 

Dr.  Raper  did  not  attempt  to  outline  a  detailed  program 
of  action;  he  suggested,  however,  that  a  constructive  land  policy 
in  the  South  must  make  it  possible  for  the  land  to  serve  the  people 
who  occupy  and  till  it.  The  most  destitute  farmers  must  be  able  to 
conserve  if  not  build  up  the  soil  resources,  to  produce  livestock 
and  raise  vegetables  necessary  to  supply  food  for  their  own  tables, 
and  to  cooperate  with  their  neighbors  in  developing  worthy  rural 
institutions.  "These  are  not  simple  matters,  and  their  accomplish- 
ment will  require  the  investment  of  large  sums  of  public  money  and 
an  administrative  personnel  with  scientific  training  and  a  bold 
faith  in  the  common  man."  It  may  be  "advantageous  to  follow  En- 
gland's lead  and  allow  tenants  some  recognition  and  remuneration 
for  permanent  improvements  made  on  rented  land,  or  use  Denmark's 
example  and  make  it  possible  for  tenants  to  become  owners  through 
governmental  assistance." 
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RECENT  ARTICLES  AND  PUBLICATIONS 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  cannot  supply  copies 
of  any  of  the  publications  listed  below. 


Periodical  Articles 


"Resettling  America  -  Dr.  Tugwell's  Dream  Cities  of  Utopia". 
Blair  Bolles.  AMERICAN  MERCURY.  39  (155)  337.  November, 
1936. 

An  article  severely  critical  of  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion communities  —  particularly  the  one  at  Arthurdale,  West  Vir- 
ginia, usually  referred  to  as  Reedsville  Subsistence  Homestead 
project.  The  author's  judgment  of  costs  of  project  construction, 
maintenance  and  amortization  coupled  with  the  doubtful  probable 
chance  for  employment  of  project  residents  is  extremely  unfavor- 
able. For  example  he  says,  "At  Crossville,  Tennessee,  the  334 
reamers  of  the  Elysium  dubbed  Cumberland  Homesteads  are  expected 
to  find  in  wood-chopping  and  lumbering  the  wealth  that  will  pro- 
vide them  with  a  living  and  the  cash  to  pay  off  a  debt  of  $5050 
each  in  monthly  installments.  These  Tennessee  made-overs  were 
formerly  destitute  because  the  business  of  wood-chopping  and  lum- 
bering around  Crossville  was  at  a  standstill. 

"Unless  two-acre  poultry  raising,  then,  pays  magnifi- 
cently, unless  the  Arthurdale  inhabitants  spend  the  next  40  years 
in  constructing  houses  which  will  not  be  needed,  unless  the  pen- 
niless woodchoppers  find  large  incomes  in  unnecessary  woodchopping, 
unless  the  Hightstown  needleworkes  sell  the  needlework  for  which 
there  is  no  market,  the  Resettled  will  find  themselves  not  merely 
unemployed,  or  half-employed,  but  actually  failure  debtors,  evicted 
from  their  Paradises  by  the  Earth-Shakers  who  supposed  they  could 
run  counter  to  al  the  laws  of  society." 


PENNSYLVANIA  PLANNING  AND  ZONING.  3  (2)  September  1936.  Issued 
by  Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Municipal  Af- 
fairs, and  Division  of  City  Planning  and  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

This  issue  contains  the  complete  text  of  the  address 
given  by  Harold  S.  Buttenheim  entitled,  "The  Transition  Era  in 
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Planning  and  Zoning"  at  the  eleventh  annual  conference  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Planning  Commissioners,  June  12-13. 

The  transition  era,  has  been  and  still  is,  Mr.  Butten- 
heim  explained,  a  battleground  between  reaction  and  progress. 
"While  struggling  to  correct  past  mistakes,  let  us  do  our  best  to 
prevent  their  repetition  in  the  future.  To  that  end  added  empha- 
sis is  needed,  in  this  transition  era,  to  planning  and  zoning  not 
merely  as  restrictive  and  correctional  measures,  but  as  protective 
and  preventive  measures  ...  A  major  objective  of  the  Planning 
Commission  of  Pennsylvania  as  I  see  it  should  be  not  merely  to 
prepare  rational  plans,  but  to  make  rational  planning  prevail." 


PENNSYLVANIA  PLANNING  AND  ZONING.  3  (3)  October  1936.  Monthly 
bulletin  published  by  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Internal 
Affairs,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 

This  issue  notes  recent  planning  and  zoning  activities 
in  Pennsylvania  municipalities,  and  contains  a  statement  of  the 
plan  of  the  State  Planning  Board  for  setting  up  a  State-v/ide  system 
of  plane  coordinates,  based  on  the  National  Triangulation  System. 


Bulletins  and  Pamphlets 


"Trends  and  Desirable  Adjustments  in  Washington  Agriculture". 
A.  E.  Orr,  C.  P.  Heisig,  J.  C.  Knott,  and  C.  L.  Vincent. 
Washington  State  College  Bulletin  335,  July  1936.  (Pull- 
man, Washington. ) 

The  conservation  of  farm  and  agricultural  resources  of 
State  and  nation  involves  progressive  adjustments.  To  arrive  at 
an  understanding  of  desirable  adjustments  in  agriculture,  a  study 
in  the  State  of  Washington  was  undertaken,  as  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  each  State  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  1935,  and  this  bulletin  re- 
ports the  results  by  sections:  v/heat,  livestock,  and  fruit  and 
vegetable,  with  recommendations  concerning  better  farm  practices 
for  each  crop. 

It  is  indicated  that  much  information,  in  addition  to 
that  already  gathered,  is  also  necessary  such  as  land  ownership, 
utilization,  prices,  topography,  climate,  schools,  etc..  since 
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adjustments  to  be  made  must  consider  these  facts  and  factors, 


"Variations  in  Town  Taxes  in  New  York".  M.  P.  Catherwood.  Cor- 
nell University  Bulletin  658.  August  1936.  (Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  New  York) . 

This  report  deals  with  limited  phases  of  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  government  in  New  York,  and  includes  an  analysis  of  the 
trend  in  town  and  special-district  taxes  from  1900-1934,  and  a 
study  of  variations  in  town  taxes  in  the  year  1934.  Several  con- 
clusions have  been  drawn  which  are,  briefly,  as  follows: 

(1)  Town  and  special  district  taxes  per  town  were  approx- 
imately 10  times  as  high  in  1934  as  in  1900  due  largely  to  the  in- 
creased governmental  services  performed  by  the  towns. 

(2)  In  general  taxes  increased  5  to  8  times  in  towns 
with  little  population  change;  less  rapidly  in  towns  with  large 
population  decreases;  and  30  to  40  times  in  towns  with  large  in- 
creases in  population. 

(3)  Taxes  increased  more  rapidly  in  towns  with  large 
amounts  of  taxable  property  per  capita, 

(4)  Approximately  70  percent  of  the  special-district 
taxes  are  levied  in  14  towns  with  a  population  above  20,000. 

(5)  Taxes  per  capita  declined  as  density  of  popula- 
tion increased  when  towns  of  same  amount  of  taxable  property 
were  considered,  but  taxes  per  capita  increased  as  taxable  prop- 
erty increased  v/hen  towns  of  similar  density  were  considered. 

(6)  Town  tax  rates  per  thousand  dollars  of  full  value 
of  taxable  property  were  highest  in  towns  with  sparse  population 
and  little  taxable  property  per  capita. 

"It  is  probable  that  the  increasing  difference  between 
the  urban  towns  with  a  large  and  expanding  population,  and  the 
rural  towns,  many  of  which  have  a  small,  sparse,  and  declining 
population,  will  be  a  significant  factor  in  the  ultimate  deter- 
mination of  the  best  possible  system  of  local  government  for  New 
York." 
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"Some  Factors  Affecting  Improvement  in  Iowa  Farm  Family  Housing", 
Margaret  G.  Reid.  Iowa  State  College  Bulletin  349,  June  1936. 
(Rural  Social  and  Economic  Section  in  cooperation  with  Iowa 
State  Planning  Board.  Ames,  Iowa. ) 

This  bulletin  seeks  to  answer  three  questions:  (1)  What 
are  Iowa  farm  homes  like  at  present;  (2)  why  are  they  not  better; 
(3)  v/hat  can  be  done  to  improve  them. 

The  average  value  of  farm  homes  in  Iowa  as  reported  by 
the  1930  Census  was  $2,293.  Dwellings  in  general  are  badly  in  need 
of  repair;  conveniences  are  scarce,  and  new  homes  in  substantial 
numbers  are  needed.  However,  in  spite  of  these  limitations,  Iowa 
dwellings  rank  higher  in  value  than  the  median  for  the  country, 
which  in  1930  was  $1,135;  24  percent  of  Iowa  owner  farm  homes  had 
water  piped  into  the  dwelling  as  against  an  average  of  15.8  for  the 
United  States;  21.4  percent  had  electricity  as  against  13.4  for  the 
United  States. 

Certain  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  improvement  to  bet- 
ter farm  housing:  income,  tenancy,  cost  of  materials,  cost  of  labor, 
tax  on  dwellings,  credit,  cost  of  electricity  service,  lack  of  legis- 
lation covering  rural  dwellings. 

Adult  education  has,  the  author  emphasizes,  an  important 
part  to  play  in  a  program  of  housing  improvement,  since  it  presents 
facts  concerning  present  status;  aids  understanding  basic  factors 
responsible  for  good  and  poor  housing  conditions  so  that  permanent 
remedies  may  be  effected;  develops  an  appreciation  of  satisfaction 
achieved  through  good  housing;  trains  families  to  plan  farm  and 
farmstead  in  relation  to  their  needs  and  income,  and  helps  them  de- 
velop judgment  as  to  suitable  types  of  construction,  and  to  evalu- 
ate their  need  for  credit. 


"The  Farm  Real  Estate  Situation,  1935-36".  B.  R.  Stauber,  M.  M.  Re- 
gan, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Circular  No.  417,  October  1936.  40  pp.  (U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Real  estate  transfers  and  credit  financing  commonly  ex- 
hibit a  marked  lag  behind  prices  and  production.  For  the  twelve 
month  period  ended  on  or  about  March  1,  1936,  data  indicate  con- 
tinued trends  tov/ard  higher  levels  of  farm  real  estate  values,  in- 
creased volume  of  voluntary  trades  and  transfers,  and  a  declining 
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number  of  forced  transfers  by  the  routes  of  mortgage  foreclosure 
and  tax  delinquency.  Voluntary  farmer  bankruptcies  were  fewer, 
probably  giving  way  to  compositions  and  extensions  to  permit  re- 
tention of  farms  and  ultimate  liquidation  of  obligations.  It  is 
also  becoming  evident,  the  circular  indicates,  that  emergency 
farm  mortgage  financing  is  giving  place  to  more  normal  financing 
with  a  resumption  and  expansion  of  private  lending.  Farmer  appli- 
cations to  the  Farm  Credit  Adm.inistration  for  aid  in  avoiding  fore- 
closures are  gradually  falling  off.  Applications  for  loans  re- 
ceived by  the  land  banks  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner,  and  loans 
closed  have  also  dropped  materially,  and  Federal  Land  Bank  collec- 
tions on  loans  have  mounted.  Fewer  extensions  bring  out  the  fact 
of  an  increased  ability  to  pay  on  the  part  of  borrowers,  extensions 
being  made  only  in  instances  of  borrowers'  inability  to  meet  amounts 
due. 

The  drop  in  rates  of  foreclosure  has  not  been  uniform, 
a  few  States  recording  increases.  These  instances  appear  to  be,  in 
part,  the  result  of  attempts  by  creditors  to  dispose  of  cases  car- 
ried for  too  long  a  period  and  requiring  final  action.  Despite  the 
fact  that  many  farmers  are  still  in  difficulty  and  that  land  hold- 
ings of  creditor  agencies  probably  have  not  been  reduced,  the  market 
for  farm  real  estate  appears  definitely  to  have  improved  and  future 
lending  is  being  entered  upon  a  sounder  basis.  Low  interest  rates 
continue  on  all  types  of  loans  and  investments  making  possible 
lower  capitalization  rates,  higher  land  values,  and  increased 
capacity  to  contract  debt  over  long  periods.  The  drop  in  the 
capital  export  market  and  the  low  volume  of  industrial  security 
offerings  will  aid  this  tendency. 

Basic  to  the  rise  in  farm  real  estate  values  is  the  up- 
swing in  income  from  farm  production.  Estimated  income  from  farm 
production  for  1935  is  $8,508,000,000,  seventeen  percent  higher  than 
1934,  59  percent  higher  than  1932,  the  lowest  on  record  (1909-1935). 
It  is  still  only  two-thirds  of  the  income  in  1929.  The  larger  in- 
come is  ascribed  more  to  higher  prices  than  to  changes  in  pro- 
duction. Indications  are  that  the  level  of  farmers'  expenditures 
during  1935  were  only  slightly  more  than  1934.  A  brief  discus- 
sion of  the  relationship  of  farm  real  estate  values  to  cash  rent 
is  provided,  with  statistical  tables  to  indicate  the  proportion 
of  value  represented  by  capitalized  net  rental  return. 

Indications  are  that  farm  real  estate  taxes  levied  in 
1935  were  practically  on  the  same  level  as  1934.  While  the  tax 
per  acre  for  the  United  States  remained  the  same  in  1935,  the  tax 
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per  $100  of  land  values  manifested  a  small  decrease  ascribable  to 
increases  in  land  values.  Farm  taxes  apparently  reached  the  end 
of  a  five-year  period  of  decline  in  1934.  While  not  by  any  means 
the  sole  factor,  the  recent  decreases  in  farm  taxes  are  pointed 
out  as  a  material  influence  in  the  increase  of  farm  real  estate 
values  in  the  last  three  years.  Insofar  as  tax  reductions  have 
been  made  possible  by  curtailment  of  essential  governmental  ser- 
vices and  expenditures,  question  is  raised  as  to  the  permanence 
of  the  reductions. 
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